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based upon our success in promoting by it the conditions that are 
favorable to man's existence and to the realization of his potentiali- 
ties ; if, to speak the language of the philosopher human w'vjjo-ts from 
Swoyms to ivipyeux is thwarted without it, it is not surprising that 
the principle of causality has been given unlimited scope, and that 
a gratuitous perplexity in metaphysics is piously esteemed. 

This rambling screed began by conceding the claim that "free- 
dom is not scientific." If we understand that the business of sci- 
ence is "explanation by causes," "freedom" certainly is not "scien- 
tific," but if we say that science aims at comprehensive and precise 
"description," perhaps the scientific point of view might be ap- 
plicable to whatever can be observed. 

Let us, just as a sporting experiment, perhaps, not minimize the 
controlling influence of human interests, morality, civilization, order, 
intelligent direction, over what we somewhat grandly label the 
scientific point of view. If intelligence, when successfully applied to 
the physical world, gives us these good things, it is no far cry to the 
inference (unjustified perhaps in metaphysics and in science) that 
intelligence is practical and a source of power, and that its chief 
postulate is to be understood accordingly. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Automatisme et Suggestion. Dr. H. Bernheim:, Professeur Hono- 

raire a la Paculte de Medeeine de Nancy. Paris : Librairie Felix 

Alean. Pp. 168. 

Professor Bernheim in this little work deals with some rather 
ancient problems: automatism, sleep and dreams, somnambulism, 
the psychoneuroses and psychotherapy. It is written for those in- 
terested in psychology from the standpoint of a physician. 

Professor Bernheim argues that hypnotism is not a specific or a 
morbid mental state, but only a form of sleep; that hypnotic sug- 
gestion is not different from other forms of suggestion; that som- 
nambulism and trance and hypnotic states are only acted dreams. 
All of which we think has been accepted long ago. 

Professor Bernheim gives a chapter on the psychoneuroses which 
is precise and clear, as far as it goes. He had apparently never 
heard of Freud or Jung or Bleuler ; at least he never mentions them. 
He does not believe that there is any subconscious mind — which is 
very heartening and delightful. At least he says that the psychisme 
is always conscious. The mechanism of elaboration is always auto- 
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matic and unconscious. The author puts wise limitations to the 
term hysteria, a word rarely used now by cautious neurologists. 
What he calls "emotive neurasthenia" or casual and symptomatic 
neurasthenia is, as he says, a rare condition ; but what he calls and 
well describes as "true neurasthenia" is now recognized to be an 
abortive type of recurrent melancholia. 

Professor Bernheim's book is lucid and logical, with perhaps a 
somewhat narrow outlook. It gives very well the point of view of 
the old Nancy School, but it leaves out Vienna and Zurich, whether 
by reason of age, or war or conviction, we are unable to decide ; but 
feel like saying, "Vive la France." 



Charles L. Dana. 



New Yokk City. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1917. The 
Nature of Certainty (pp. 585-601) : A. K. Rogers. - Distinguishes 
certainty from necessity, concluding that there is no such thing as a 
necessary truth that is ultimate. Certainty depends on self-evi- 
dence. There follows a definition of self-evidence which is then 
applied to the psychological existence of states of consciousness and 
to assertions involving descriptions of intellectual content. The 
Mechanics of Intelligence (pp. 602-621): Howard C. Warren. - 
"The aim of this paper is to examine the way in which 'intelligence' 
acts upon 'voluntary' muscles in the light of present-day knowledge 
of mental and physiological phenomena." Concludes that every 
manifestation of intelligence can be adequately explained in neural 
terms and can be brought into line with the concept of causation 
and rejects the view that consciousness is ever an efficient cause. 
Phenomena and their Determination (pp. 622-633) : Grace Andrus 
de Laguna. - Distinguishes real phenomena from pseudo-phenom- 
ena ; also distinguishes analysis of a phenomenon into its constituent 
elements from its reduction to a collection of items occupying the 
same locus. Tn the light of these distinctions the errors of philosoph- 
ical atomism are pointed out. Professor Husserl's Program of 
Philosophic Reform (pp. 634-648): Albert R. Chandler. -Pro- 
fessor Husserl dismisses historical Weltanschauung sphilosophie as 
anti-scientific and empiricism as pseudo-scientific. He then proceeds 
to describe a method by which philosophy can be lifted to the plane 
of an objective science yielding definitive results which can be formu- 
lated in text-foooks and learned. The present reviewer concludes 
that the method thus set forth can not substantiate its claims. Re- 
views of Books: A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God in the 



